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population served by Colorado's 11 junior colleges. The summary 
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background, ^rypes of financial aid received, and credit hour 
enrollments Summary budget data are presented for the state system 
including a description of the budgetary status cf the system for 
fiscal year (FY) 1978-79, and a list of summary conclusions based en 
the zero-base budget review reports submitted by the individual 
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Cr:C'"aio Generi I Ai,scn\b\\' ^ 

341 Si a1e Capitol Building > \ 

Denver, Colorado 80205* \ 

Members of the Joint Budget Conrrittee: 

A . sysfemw i de zero-base budget review summary is forwi^f-ded herewityfT^in response to 
C.-;.^. 1973, Sectlcr 2-~-2' (2) and a letter, dated July 24, -1973, fror 
Representative A'"*h:.'^ C. Herzberger, then Chairman of the Joint Budget Cor,pittee. 

The zero-base reviews o* fhe colleges have consuned a substantial arount of staff 
tirre.ani resources, born on The part of the colleges and the State Board ^s 
Divisicr, 0* Commurity Cz\\0'j-z, We believe that the resultant repor-^s, in tar,deir, 
^eores-en-r ^ va.'id review of the approoriated operat i ng base of the Staters systen 
ccmmjrity ?.rd junior colleges. 

In closing, \',-c ^'ish to express .our ar-Drec iat ion for the assistance provided by 
Mr. Andrew Wa I i.ach vour staff, 1"^' you should have additional questions or 
require furthe^ clarification of this repeat or these submitted by the colleges, 
pi^e.P '^"z\ free tc call upon uSi 
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Terrenr-r A. Tolje-^sc^ 
Direct jr: .Community Co i lege 
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SECTION [ 
INTRODUCTION 

Section 2-3-20 (2), 1973 C.R.S., states "that a zero-base budget 
analysis sha-I I be completed for each State agency or institution a minimum of 
once every five years. Pursuant' to this statu^ and at the request of 
RepresenTa*^ ve Arthur C. Herzberger, then Chairman of the Colorado General 
Assembly's Joint Rudget Committee, in a letter- dated July 24, 1973, the 
Colorado state system community and Junior colleges have conducted zero-base 
budget reviews of their FY 1973-79 operations ^nd submitted reports thereon. 

The purpose o^ this docurrient is to summarize the institutional reports 
for subsequent analyses at the State level. Additionally, an earlier document, 
entitled FY 1978-79 Budget Overview , was prepared and submitted to provide 
sys+emwide and historical perspeci i ves. These efforts seem warranted because 
of the like nature 'of these institutions, and the facts that they are part of 
and operate as a system within the larger Colorado postsecondary education 
communiry. It should^al.so be noted, here, that the Colorado Community Junior 
Colieqe FY 1979-60 Budget Digest is considered an important supplement to 
these documents and the institutional reports, as are the various FY 1979-30 
"Operating budget requests and the zero-base budget reviews of capital outlay. 
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CLIENTELE CHARACTERISTICS - ' 

Exhibit V presents a summary of the characteristics of tfiose served 

by Co I orado ' s state system community Junior colleges in appropriated progra-^is. 

The following data merit specific attention: 

I. According to Plan and a Process for Posi secondary Educat ion . i n 
Colorado, 1976-79 Throuf?h 1982-83, Access and Quality , prepared by 
-*--e Colorado Commission on Higher Education: 

a. ..Over 500,000 adults, or approximate I y 205S of the State's 

total population, do not possess the equivalent of a high 
school diploma;- 

b. Worker demand wil^j exceed supply in ?6 22 occupational 
areas requiring a postsecondary educat.ion of two years or 
less during the period 1977-1982, and the need for 
retraining and upgrad^..g opportunities wi-ll continue as a 
result of economic development and technological change; 
and 

c. Population growth is projected in, the service areas of -^our 
-of the State svstem institutions and three local district 
colleges; add it iona I I y, two other State system college 
service areas may' exper i ence growth related tc industrial 
development, one ot which could witness a significant 
population increase, and a third service area is now' under 
review by industry; 

2. Based upon a review of institutional clientele characteristics:- 

a. The najority of students served, are- part-t ime (i.e. credit 
hour loads of less than 12 hours in a term). ' The recent 
trend towards greater numbers o"f part-tine, as opposed to' 
full-time, students is, we believe, reflective of a strong 
Colorado economy; This trend also has fiscal implications 
in terms of headccunt- i ntens i ve suoport functions (e.g. 
counseling, business office, student records, etc.); 

b. "The largest number of students served fall within the 21-29 

year old age range, with a median age o^ 27. This is signi- 
ficant, In that approximately M% of the State population 
was in this age range in 1976, and the range is projected 
to- increases by nearly AQ% in 19S5. Ot her ^-students are 
di str i buted' a Imost ec^uaily above and below this age range; 

c. .91.5? of enrolled student he,:vdcount are Colorado residents. 
The56 students generate 97.2% of student PTE; 



The ma l^e/f ema I e mix is approximately 50/50, ^In 1976, males 
comprised nearly 51? of the State's total population,. Thus, 
it woul^J apoear that the two-year sector has been "responsive 
to the needs of women now_ seeking postsecondary educational 
opportun it i es; • ' 

17.5% of the students -served by the State system cornmunity 
junior colleges are minority, ■ Thi approximates the State- 
wide population composition; 

5]% of financial aid applicants come from families earning' 
less than $3,000 per year, and 51?^ are from families earning 
Less than $6,000; and ■ 

In terms of credit hour ■ oroduct ion, academic programs 
comprise 40. 4^, vocational programs 55, 2^ and remedial/ 
devetopment,a I programs 4,4?- 



EXHIBIT 1 

STATE S.YSTEM COMMUN'ITY JUNIOR COLLEGES 
CLIEKTELE CHARACTERISTICS 



A. CI ienielff -- Student Headcount * ' 

Average Student Headcount (Academic Year, FY 1978-79) 29,858 

Full-tirr-e Students _ 4 1.1 J 

Part-t i me -Students * ^ " 58. 9^ 

** » ' • 

Median Age ' " 27 

Residents . . ' 91.5!? 

Non-residents ' 3.5„^ 

f^ale ^ - ^ ■ . 50. 052 

Female' ^ . - ^50.0^ 

.Minor. ity ' , . ■ " ' 17.2i 

^^N/on-minor i t;/ " ' ' - 82,3^ 

Family I ncofTie. Category (Financfal Afd Applicants): . • ' 

$ . 0 2,999 ^ 31.0i« 

>S 3,000 - % 5,999 ^ 20. 0^ 

5 6,000 - S 7,999 ^ 10.0^ 

% e,0OG - S 9,999 . - 9.ois 

$1G,000 - 51 1,999 • ' 7.0^ 

J 12, 000 and over ■ 23. 0^ 

B . Clienteie S-^udent PTE 

Fiscal Year FTE - Appropriated FY 1973-79- 21,020,0 

„ Resident 92.2a 

Non-resident 7.8/?- 

Academe c/Vocat iona i /Remedla I 40.4^/55.2^/4 .4? 
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'summary budget data 

In thia section some sumrrary budget data are presented for the St-ate 
systern of comrpun i fy junior colleges. The section is divided into two parts. 
The firs+ contains a brief description of the. current (FY V975~79> budcjetary 
status of the State system. The data Included therein and some related 
.observations are important. In that FY 1978^79 appropriations comprise^ the 
base or, ''001 activity lev^I for the zero-base budge+ reviews. Additional 
.information in this regard is presented in the "ColorQdo Ccinmunity. Junior 
College FY l9"^9-60 Budget Digest/' the various operating budrjet request 
documents and- the institutional zero-bas6 budget reviews; 

The secoiip pari of this section Includes summaries l4 the zero-base 
budget review reports Submitted by the ccfieqes. Again, some observa-+ 1 ens 
SraM be made corqerning the. systemwide impacts of operating at the 50% ;/nd ' 
704 activity- levels. Additionally, FY 1979-80 requests for the system shall 
briefly be reviewed. 

^u^rent Status -- State System Institutions 

1. * The current year appropriated enrcllment level for the system 

is 21,020 FTE. 

2. Whereas FTE enrollments are now riilatively stable, the number 

of 'student headcount served has ' i icreased . Thus, more part-.time 
-st-udents are being served; a fact which appears to be heavily 
influenced by the low unemployment rates In Colorado. 

3- Approximately Sk% of .the students served in the system are resi- 
dents. There.fore, -Stala funds are almost sol el y ded i ca ted to 
providing iT'Ostseconda ry educational services tc Colorado citizens, 
especially when considering nonresident tuition policies. 

4. Appropria^e d:xpend i tu res , i nc ! ud i ng estimated needs for central 
pot allocations, equal $36,116,411 in FY 1978-79. 

5. The weighted average operating cost per FTE student is currently 
$1,639, $639 or 28.1^ less than in the baccalaureate sector. 
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6. "^he weighted average student/professional staf/ ratio in neside'nt 
instruction 20^,4/1 ;or 12.1?; h i gher than " i n- the baccalaureate * 
sector.' • ' ^ ^ 

7. Cpmmuni ty ' corfege.'FTS' enroMments have increased by 59.2% since 
FY' 1972-73,* or 3.3% per year on the average. 

8. The' average number of student headcount served per term has' 
increased by 58.0% since FY 1972-73, .or an average growth of 
9.7% per year. ' . ' 

9^ Their/ei ghted average cost per FTP student has increased by kk^% 
since FY r§>:i;;^73^' or by an average of 1 .h% per year. 

10. The weighted avj^rage general fund support per FTE student hc^s 
.-Increased by 30.8% since FY' 1972-73, or by an average of only 

• V 5.1% per year. , ■ ' ■ 

11. Workloads in support^z-areas , as illustrated by the following 
ch.anges in average stude.nit headcount-to-FTE staff ratios, have 
.increased dramatically sjVic'e FY 1972-7'5: * 



a-. An increase of 17-2%' in general ^d'.ni n i s t rat ion ; 

b. An Increase of 26.6%]in stjjdenc servicers; and_ 

c. An increase of 19-9% in I'ibraries. 

Addi t fonal 1 y , workloads have increased by an even greater amount 
than these data impTy, since the a-^erage student headcount facfor 
obscures the fact that, in the. two-year sector, many^di f f^rsnt 
individuals are served :n comparison to this data element' than \r\ 
other sectors. For example, serving one studen-t in each of three- 
quarters requ i res . somewhaV less effort than serving \hree dif- 
ferent ' individual's during rhis time ^^eriod, even though both 
instances equate to one (1) on an average studen-t headcount bas'is. 

12. Capital outlay appropriations have declined in total by i0.6% 
since FY 1972-73 and by ^3.~9%'on a per FTE student basis. - 

13* GSF moirtained for appropriated programs per FTE staff in physical 
plant operation and maintenance have increased bv 6.2% since 
- FY 1972-73. ^ \ ^ \ ' . 

1^. General fund monies allocated to the State system community junior 
college for dpera^ivions have i ncreased:l?y 7-6% less^ than *the " 
increase- in totr i general fund a 1 1 ocat i ons\s i nee FY 1972-73. This 
has resulted in the system's share of the State genera-V fund 
declaring by ^..2% during this time period. . f 

15. Colorado 'ful Nt ime resident tuition rates have increased by an 
average of 10.9% per year since the beginning of the decade. 
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■ ■ ■ ' 

16, There has-been an increase in the consumer price index of 6^.6!^ 
from July 1972 to July 1978, or an average increase of 10?^^ per 
year.'^ Thus, "real" per FTE support in- terms of units purchased 
has therefore declined during this period' in the two-year sector 
(see items 9 through 13 for comparison), this problem is further 
compounded by the double digit iaflact ion cur rent ly being^ 
experienced, - »' - 

B. Zero-Base Budget Review, A" Summary of Institutional Reports 

Exhibits ?.-5 present summaries of the State system community junior- 
colleges* decision packages for he 50%; 70%, 100% and FY^i979-80 budget , 
requ:;St activity levels. The follov;ing observations are derived from these 
exhibits and the inst i tut iondl reports. - ' - , 

1. The cost per FTE student increases'as the system moves from the 
100% level to th- 70% and 50% levels. Total expenditures per 
FTE increase by 2'.5% from 100% to 50%. . . 

^ ■ _ - - - - 

2. Total expenditures per staff FTE increase , by 5% as the system - ^ 
moves from the 100% level to the 50% leve'l and by 2.2% from 100% 
to 7C/%. ' . ' ' ^ 



3. The impacts notes in "IM and "2" are de.rived primarily from two 
factors, the firs^ bein^i seniority and State Persorir-el, Department 
rul'es.and regulations and the second resulting from costs of a 
fixed or quasi-fixed nature. 

h. The. resident instruction programs consume a greater percentage 
of institutional budgets as the'system moves from the 50% to the 
70% and 100% activity levels. However, 'th:s trend is reversed 
atthe FY 1979~80 request level because of requests for capital 
outlay replacement funding, 

5' The following data merit comment: ^ 

r 

a. The colleges are requesting a 17.8% increase in general 
administrative funding. However, as an "1 1 ;8% increase in 
staffing is requeVted, it is important to note that most 
of the requests are for the purposes of complying with. the 
rules, regu I at i ons and report i ng requ i remen ts of externa*l 
agenc i es . Compl i ance is now difficult and i ncreas i ng 1 y 
burdensome and could riot occur below the 100% aciiivity' 
level . ' » «. 



'»Cr'l for wage earliers and clerical workers in the Denver metropolitan area. 
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b. A 27.1% funding increase and a 22.6^ staff jng increase are 
•'requesters in the student services categ'ory.' Thus, here 

again,: staff dominate the request. The positipns are needed 
because of the diversity of our clientele. Section 50^ 
requirements, increases in student "headcount/FTE" ratios 
and the like. The demand for student serv ices is increasing 
dramatically. 

c. -The library and physical plant operation and maintenance' 

areas are similar to the above. Library staff are required 
for purposes of implementing and/or enhancing audio-visual 
services and serving the unique needs of two-year col 1 ege 
s^.udents (more interaction between students and staff is 
required). In the plant area, staf^^are required for pre- 
ventive maintenance purposes to pfotect the State's invest- 
ment in its capital assets. >«>cr^^ 

At the 70% activity level and again in the FY I979-8O request, 
remedial instruction assumes *elatively greater importance than 
the other instructional program areas. 

The pattern of utility expenditures in the various activity levels 
suggests that these costs are becoming largely fixed in nature. 

The need for core funding in several program activities (e.g. 
academic instruction, general administration, plant operation and 
maintenance^ data processing and so forth) is reflected by the 
fact that they consume a relatively larger percentage of insti- 
tutional budgets, both in amount and staffing, at lower activity 
levels. ' 

The colleges, in sum, elected to preser-ve quality in their 
educational offerings and support Fevel s in moving from the 100^ 
activity level to the 10% and S0% levels.. 



EXHIBIT 2 

STATE SYSTEM COMf-IUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGES 
DECISION PACKAGES, A RECAP - DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 





LEVEL OF ACTIVITY 


50% 


70^ 


100? 


FY 1979-30 


A, -Resident 1 n struct ion : 

Academic I ns^truct ion 
Vcxrat ional I nst ruction 
Remed la 1 /Devel opmenta 1 
Instruct ion 

Total , 

Resident Instruction 

B, Objects of Expenditure: 

Personal Services 
Operating Expenses 
• Travel 
Learn ing Material s 

Utilltl3S 

Capital Outlay . 
Renta Is 

Total, 

Objects of Expenditure 

C, Program Activities:' 

Academic Instruction 
Vocst iona I I nst ruct ion; 
Romed la l/Deveiopmenta I 

instruction 
General Administration 
Student Services 
Data Processing Service^ 
Libraries 

Learning Materials 
Physical Plant^Ooeration 

i ^^a^ntenance 
Utilities 
Capital Outlay-^ 
Renta Is 

Extraordinary Items 
Other Programs* 

To", w 1 Program Activities 


$ 3,B71,529 
466,215 
< 9,413,290 


5 5,18i;,811 

0 , I ^ / , \J 

808,701 
5,14. 122, 160 


$ 7,653,193 
12 379 433 

1.120,300 


$ 3,326,117 
14,772,979 

1,520,984 


S21 ,152.926 


525,^20,080 


514,006,433 
1,599,924 
■ 85,873 
258,649 
566,727 
527,276 ■ 


519,943,434 
2, 165,249 
■ 120,099 
339,749 
823,345 
609,853 


$23,849,650 
- 2,996,583 
185,753 
443,220 
' 1,070,0Q3 
. 729,337 


554,383,046 
/ 3,756,359 
' 252,153 
595,000 
1,293,953 
. 2,231,520 
38; 000 


517,238,01 1 

5 3,871,529 
5,075,546 

^ 466,215 
1,873,266 
1,376,058 
685,806 
536,053 
253,649 

1,557,757 
666,727 
.527,276 
93, 124 

250,000 


!24;i33,468 . 

5 5,135,811 
8,127,643 

• 808,701 
2,449,912 
1,977,000 
799,325 
704,660 
339,749 

1,369,7^5 
- 823,345 
609,353 
126,734 

311,000 


434.476,084 

5 7,653,193 
12,379,433 

1,120,300 
3,244,233 
2,762,929 

970,244 
1,032,596 

443,220 

2,462,008 
1 ,070,093 
729,337 
196,443 

407,000 


S43,27i?,731 

5 8,826, 1 W 
14,772,979 

. 1,520,934 
3,322,747 
3,510,730 
1,230,124 
1,514,006 
595,000** 

2,895,914 
1,293,953 
2,231 ,520 

226,700 
59,939 

776,019 


517,238.01 1 


524. 133,468 


534,476,084 


S43, 278,751 











* Inclucies: CCD»$ Center for the Physically Disadvantaged and In FY 1975-79 and 
■ FY 1.979-80, Trinidad's Special P^jrpose Programs. 



Dataare from budget documents and were developed pursuant to the budcet Instruc- 
tions. -Because of timing, the recently revised formula budaeting guidelines are 
not reflected therein. 



HOTE: Morgan Qormmity Collene data arc excluded. 



EXHIBIT J 

STATE SYSTEM COMMUMITY JUNIOR COLLEGES 
„EC,S,OK ..C»OES, A REC.P - eEBCEKT^E D,STR.B>;nON OF FUNDS 



Res I dent I nstruct Ion : 

Academic Instruction 
Vocational Instruction 
Remedlal/Developnental 

I nstruct Ion 
Total, Resident Instruction 



'Objects of Expenditure: 

Personal Services 
Operating Expenses 
Travel 

Learning Materials 
Utilities 
Caoltal Outlay 
Rentals 

Extraordinary Items 

Total, Objects of Expenditure 



Program Activities: 
Academic Instruction 
Vocational. Instruction 
Rerped i a I /Deve I opmenta I 

instruction 
General Administration 
Student Services 
Data Processing Services 
Libraries ^ 
Learning f^^terials 
Physical Plant Operation 

i Ma i ntenance 
Utilities 
Capital Outlziy 
Renta 1 s 

Extraordinary Items 
Other Programs* 

Total, Program Activities 



505 



-100. 



29.4 



LEVEL OF ACTIVITY 



100? 



FY 1979-80 



41. 1? • 
53.9 


36.7? 
57.6 


36. 
53. 


2? 
5 


33.1? 
58.8 


5.0 


5.7 


5 


3 


6.1 


100. 0^ 


ico.oi 


100 


.0? 


ico.o^ 



loo.oi 



21.5? 
33.7 



100.0^ 



\ 



1.3 



lOO.Oi lOO-Oo 



1.2 



100.01 



20.4? 
34.1 



100. 0? 



^1 



ICC.O^ 



guidelines are not reflecteo therein. 
f,07E: Morg^zn Corrrunity College acta are ^e=cluded. 



EXHI=ilT 4 

STATE SYSTEM COMHUMITY JUN'IOR COLLEGES 
DECISION PACKAGES, A RECA° - FTE STAFFING 





LEVEL 0^ ACTIVITY 


50% 


70% 


100? 


F'^ 1979-30 


A. Resident Instruction: 

Academic I ns+ruct ion 
Vocational Instruction 
Remed la 1 /fovelopmenta 1 
Instruction 

• Total, . . 

Resident Instruction 

B. • Program Activities: 

Academic 1 nstruct ion 
vQcaT ionai i ns' rixcT ion ^ 
Remed i a 1 /Deve 1 opmenta I 

Instruction 
General Administration 
Student Services 
Data Processing Services 
Libraries 

Physical Plant Operation 

N!a intenance 
Other Programs* 

Tot r 1 , Program Activities 


211,6 FTE 
274.4. 

28.2 


287.2 FTE 
440.0 

. 47.0 


^'.22.3 FTE 
676.3 . 

65.9 


437.2 FTE 

725.3 

82.4 


5M.2 FTE 


774.4 '■IE 


■ 1 , 1 54 . 5 IE 




211.6 FTE 
274.4- 

28.2 
83.4 
72 . 0 
23 . 0 
32 .9 

95.7 
16.6 


287.2 FTE 
440.0 

47.0 
113.0 
1 07 . 3 

33.5 

45.2 

117.5 
21 .5 


422.3 FTE 
676.3 

- 6.5.9 
151.9 

. 155.7 
43. T 
67.7 ■■' 

161.4 
25.8 


437.2 FTE 
725.3 

32.4 
169.8 
^90.9 

48.7 " 

9e..4 

133.9 - 
47.8 


842.8 FTE 


1,212.2 FTE 


1^770. 1 FTE 


1,982.4 FTE 











* Includes: CCD's Center fcf the t^^hysically Disadvantaged and in 1979-8C, 
Tr in idad' s Spec ia I Purpose Program request. 



NOTE: Morgan CoTTmnity College data are excluded. 
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EXHIBIT 5 

STATE SYSTEM COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGES 
DECISION PACKAGES, A ' RECAP - PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PTE STAFFING 



LEVEL OF ACTIVITY 
50% 70% 100? FY 1979-80 



A. Resident Instruction: 



Academic Instruction 


41, 




57.1% 


36.3$ 


35. 1$ 


Vocational Instruction 








1 


SR 


Rewed i a 1 /Oeve 1 opmenta 1 












Instruction 


5. 


, 4 


6. 1 


5 . 6 


c . 6 


Total, Resident Instruction 


100, 


.0? 


-100.055 


100.02 


100.02 


Proqrar) Activities: 




\ 








Academic. Instruction 


25, 


.1^ 


25.7% 


23.9? 


22. 1? 


Vocat iona 1 instruction 


■ " 32. 


,6; 


36.3 


38.2 


36.6 


Remed i a 1 /Devel opmenta 1 












1 nst ruct \on \ 


3. 


,3 


3.9 


3.7 


4.2 


Genera I Adnin istrat ion.- 


9 ^ 


, 9 


9.3 


8.6 


3.6 


Student Services 


8. 


,5 ■ 


3.9 . 


e.B 


9.6 


Data Processing Services 


3 . 


,3 


2.8 


2.4 


2.5 


L i brar [ es >^ . 


3. 


,9 


3.7 


3.8 - 


,4.9 


Physical PI ant Operation & 












Ma i ntenance 


1 1 . 


4 


9.7 ^ 


■9.1 


9.3 


'Other Prograns* 


^ ■ 


e 


, 1 .7 


1 .5 


2.2 


Total, Program Activities 


100. 


0% 


IOC.0% 


100.0? 


100.02 



* Includes: CCD/s 'Center for the Physically Disadvantaged and in FY 1979-30, 
Trinidad's Special Purpose Program request. 



NOTE: Morgan Commv^ity College data are excluded. 
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SECTION IV ,4 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMt^NDAT IONS 

A> SuflTmary 

Pursuant to C.R.S. 1973, 2-3-20 (2) and a letter, deted July 24, 1978, 
'from Reprc-sentat 1 ve Arthur C. Herzberger, then Cha i rman 'of the Colorado 
General A:;ser,bly^s Joint Budget Comnittee, Colorado's state system commun ity 
junior colleges have this year conducted and repor^ed on 2:ero~base budget 
reviews of their appropriated operating budgets. This report and the pre- 
viously submitted "FY 1978-79 Budr.et Overview" present a systemwide overview 
which is intended . to complement the inst itut iona I ana I yses. As such, they 
contain summaries of data extracted fronn those reports and some additional 
information which we. believe merit .attention. It is our opinion that all of. 
the- reports, in tandem, provide a . composite view of the base operations of the 
State's two-year postsecondary educational system. 

3. -Conclusions 



The zero-base budget reviews of the State system of 'community junior 
colleges provided the basis tor the following conclusions: 

1. That the -commun ity junior colleges are the rnajor insurers of 
access to postsecondary education and that at funding levels" 
below 10Ct, student access would' be severely curtailed, costs 
per FTE: would increase arid service levels, both qualitative 
and quantitative, would decline. 

2. That the '=i^rvices provided by the colleges are important to 
the citi:;.'^^^:'^ residing in their service areas and that instruc- 

•tion is number one priority in this regard; 

3. That the utilization of community needs analyses is the best 
.•method for assessing the educat ional needs of the college's 

serv.ice areas, and that such analyses, in conjunction with - 
student follow-up studies, serve as a viable means of evalu- 
ating service delivery; ^ 
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That reductions to either a 50% or 70% activity level cannot 
readily occur due to ! ega I ^ requ i rement s (e.g. H.B. J234), the 
need to allow currently enrolled students, to complete their 
programs, the impacts of seniority in RIF situations. Department 
,^of Personnel rules and regulat ions which prohibit shifts to 
hourly personnel, impacts on affirraative act ion po Tic i es and 
corrpliance therewith, and .the like: and that any such reductions 
would result in the State's two-year college open-door policy 
becom i ng" i noperat i ve and severely Impair the colleges* capa- 
bilities in meeting bond requirements in auxiliary enterprises,;' 

5. That high student *'headcount to FT£" ratios^ .»'hich are prevalent 
in the two-year sector and indicative of the large number of 
part-time students served, dramatically impact certain service, 
functions (business office, counseling, records/admf ss ions/ 
registration and the- like), whereas appropriations are generally 
developed on the basis of student FTE levels; 

6. That tuition rates woulr^ increase at the 50^ and 7C% activity 
levels in response- to higher per FTE costs, thereby initiating 
a downward enro I I ment sp i ra I ; 

7. That reductions to eitht^r the 50^ or 10% activity levels wou i d 
seriously impact -economic development -i n- the colleges* service 
areas; • - 

3. Tha' Inflation is the primarv cause cf increasing per student 
COSTS, that the impact/of inflation is relatively greater in 
expenditure' categories which are or have become essentially non- 
controllable (e.g. utility costs), and t hat, commun i fy junior 
college funding has not kept, pace with esca I at i ng cost s; 

9- That whereas personnel cos ts , as peci a I I y in instruction, repre- 
sent the largest component'of the costs of operation, such costs 
are overwhelmingly dedicated to instruction, as faculty efforts 
are directed almoist solely, toward classroom, laboratory and 
related activities; 

.10. That preventive mai ntenance programs .are needed if the State's 

investment in its physical plant is to be protected and substan- 
tial-future costs avoided; 

11. - That equTpnient replacement needs have become critical, particularly 

in vocational programs; 

12. That an urgent ne^d exists for corq funding in the small insti- 
tutions (Lamar, N rgan, Otero and Trinidad); 

13- That the twc-year sector is operating in a cost-effective manner, 
and that an additional $1 invested in the 'commun i ty junior college 
yields a potentially greater benefit, .in terms of taking students 
from where they are at matriculation to successful dourse and 
program completion, than 'n the baccalaureate sector; 



14. Th?5t a relatively large and increasing proportion of total costs 
are' becoming fixed or quasi-fixed in nature or beyond instituional 
contro I ; 

15... That the costs and workloads associated with external reporting 
and other accountability requirements (section 504, f i rmat I va 
action, etc.) are increasing dramatically, even though they are 
not directly reJated to instruction, and that such efforts are 
diverting management attention from regular operations; 

16. That the' proposed accountability system for the State system merits 
implementation, as it would be the most cost-effective method of^ 
providing accountab i I i tv for the utilization of State resources in 
the delivery of community junior college services. 

17. That community Jun'^or college costs^ have increased at a lesser 
rate than in the baccalaureate sector; 

13. That the added work/oad associated viith this zero-base budge-^iny 

project and that' concern i ng capital outlay have constraine:^ j-n^vn^jge- 

■ ment in addressing inst itutiona I needs of a regu I ar,- one-t irne or ^ 
c-^i si s nature, as these projects have occurred during a time period 

■ when internal budgeting is of utmost importance, fiscal, year audits 
are conducted, regu Ia,r operating budget documents must^be prepared 
and' so forth, and further, that this proje'ct'has contributed to 
mora I e problems associated vith the add it iona I . workl oad , the diver- 
sion of f^ianagement attention and tbe identification of positions ^ 
to be eliminated at the 50^ and 70^ activity !evels; and 

19. That signif icant productivity . increases have be<;.n effected since 
FY 1972-73 and that such increase are now severely testing insti- 
tutional capabilities. 

Recommendations 



1. That the FY I979-80 operating budget requests reasonably reflect 
the needs of the State system commun i ty j un lor colleges in pro- • 
viding access to and- the delivery of pos tsecondary educational 
services in a cost-effective manner; 

2. That the small college budgeting recommendations merit implemen- 
tation; 

3. That H.B. 1002 merits I mp I ementat i'on to maintain the local district 
colleges' as a seiparate component of the two-year college sector, 
thereby avo i d i ng; s„i gn if i can 1 1 y larger demands on the State general 
fund; i 

■ I 

k. That an equipment replacement factor, based on inventory levels, 
be utilized in the determination of capital outlay funding; 

5. That preventative maintenance programs be established where they .do 
not currently exist or are operating at minimal levels; 
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6, That the accountability system be more ful 1 y. funded and implemented 
in the State system; 

7., That attention be given to c^nd action taken on the increaseing 
burden of external reporting and accountability requi rementi^ for 
purposes of e 1 imi na t i ng dupl ? ca t ion in this regard and bringing • 
the cost/benefit equation of. such requirements into balance; 

8. That greater reliance be placed on post-audiv, internal sjditing 
and systemwide accountability — as opposed to pre.-c\udit account- 
ability in the form of the number of line items, headnote.s, and 
footnotes to provide greater flexibility in coping with infla- 
tionary pressures in a period of 7^' general fund spending 
restrictions; 

9. That the zero-base budget review process be revised as follows: 

a. That a means of avoiding nio.rala problems associated with the 
identification of. positions which would be eliminated be . 
considered; t 

b. That the zero-base review process be cons-idered an internal 
management rather than a Sta^:e level tool if the process is 
to continue; - / 

c. That institutions recei\/e earlier not i f i ca t i on of the intent 
to include them , in a zero-base budget review; 

d. . That zero-base budget reviews occur at a time .period other 

than during the regular budget and . audit processes; 

e. > That more, time be allowed for completion of such reviews; 

f. That institutions not be required to parti,c5pate id more than 
one zero-base review at any given time;, and 

g. That a study be made to determine whether z^ro-base budget 

. reviews yield benefits above current report i ng requi rements. 

10. That formulae should be estab.l i shed and implemented i n thpse areas 
where they are appi icable, so that institutions wTll have some, 
knowledge of funding lev^ls for the succeeding .fiscal year prior 
to. introduction of the appropriations measure. Such action would 
facilitate planning for and stability of i nternaV operat i ons and 
would allow for greater attention to major issues of concern during 
\ budgetary deliberations between State and college officials. 

\. * . ^ " 
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SECTION I ^ 
• INTRODUCTION ■ 

Section 2-5-20 (2), 1975 C.R.S., states that a zero-base budget 
analysis shall be completed for each State agency or institution a minimum of 
once 'every five years. Pursuant to this statute and at, the request of ^ 
Representative Arthur C. Herzberger, then Cha i rman of the Colorado General' 
Assembly's Joint Budget Committee, in a letter dated July 24, 1978, the 
Colorado .state system community and^junior colleges have conducted zero-base 

-budget reviews of their FY 1978-79 operations and submitted reports thereon. 

Tne purpose of this document is to provi.de a-systemwide perspective 
for subsequent analyses of the institutional reports at^the State*^ l-eve I . A 
second document, to be provided in the near future, wifl summarize the data 
submitted by .the coMetges. TKese efforts seem warranted because of the like 
nature of these, institutions, and the facts that they are part of an operate 
as a system within the Iarger7 Colorado ppst^econdary education commufi^rty . " 1+ 
should also be noted., here, that the ''Colorado Community Junior College 

'fTY 1 979-80 'Biidyet Digest'' is considered an important supplement to tiiese 
documents and the. i n st i t^ut iona I reports, as , are the various FY 1 979-.B.0 operat.i 
Dud'get requests and the "zero^.base 'budget reviews of capital outlay. 
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SECTION I 1 
THE NATURE AND 'JEVELOP.MENT-^ 
OF THE 

COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE 



■ . _) 

lorado public higher education today is perhaps the oneState 

servic^ that is generally available to'all Colorado citizens.- An essential 

component of the higher education delivery sys tem, and 'the one wbich has been 

. the most instrumental in providing access to this State service,, is the 

/ . ■ ■ , 

community junior college, the purpose of this section is to acquaint thj 

reader with the nature of. the' comprehens i ve community junior college as it has 

developed nationally and in Coloradb. .. ' t ' ^ 

THE COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE-v 

The comprehens i ve; cQmrriuri I ty. jun • or ■.CO M ege . i s a re-latlve newcorrer to ■■. 

h iyhe'r education and ''represents the most advaacecLjs_tage.„l.n_ tAe_evoJ utjon_ of 

the junior college during the past' century ^ /^Ithough some experiments with 
a two-year', post-high school educational institution were conducted In the 
n i neteenth century , the iDodern two-year col Lege is generally considered to 
have or igi nated at ■ the turn of the century. "The first public junior "coll ege 
in the United S+ates was estab I i sherf/l n-^the Jol iet "townsh'i p high school 

district In Jol;i^, Illinois, in 1902., under the Superintendent cf the Jol let 

2 * ■ ' ■ ' 

Township High School." At about the same time, another two-year institution 

was established iTi Goshen, Indiana, but was discontiriued shortly thereafter. 



^^Reprinted^from: Janes L. Suysse.; A Proposal for the. Presentation • 
of Colorado State System Community Junior College Operating Budgets to Colo- 
rado. State Government (Unpublished disseration in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree' of Doctor of Philosophy in Education, University 
or Illinois, at Urbana-Champaign, 1977), pp. ^9-53. ' . 



In 1911, several other junior colleges were established, and, by 1915, the first' 

' major period' of growth had begun, ... 

The emphasis during this initial phase of development was directed 

toward acadenic programs of both a trejnsfer and a terminal nature. The- ^ 

transfer programs were designed for those students ^seeking the first two years 

of^ baccalaureate education, and who intended to subsequently transfer to a 

four-year college or university. These programs, according to Koos, were 

offered for the followFng reasons: 

"I. To provide opportunity to those wishing to 'round out' their 
general education; 

* ' ■• 

2. To allow for exploration in areas of special interest; 

3. To provide preparation for occupations of a semi-professional 
nature; and 

To affect the level of cultural interest in the local community."^ 
Medsker notes that by 1 92 1;22 the' jun ioY college movemen t compr i sed 
207 Institutions, one-third of whi,ch were tax-supported and providing educa- 
tional servicesN*o half of the 16,000 students enrolled,^ In the main, these 
institutions were considered an upward extensipn of the high school, as they 
we?"e al^iost exclusively housed with high school units, although there did 
^ exis't varying degrees of separation between the two;^ ' 

' . The'** second phase of develop/rent occurred be-^ween 1921-2? and World 

War !l, wi-^fh the emphasis during this period shifting toward voca t i ona 1 /tecH 

9 

meal programs of a terminal nature. By 1938-39, 575 junior colleges, 
258*of ,nich were public, were in operation These two-year institutions 

were now providing a rarher wide^j^riety of academic and vocational education 
opportunities in their comsiiun 1 1 i es . 

The period since 19^5 h^-^^i witnessed the development of the community 
dimension of the community junior college and a rapid rate of growth in both 
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the number of two-year institutions anr! the number of students enrolled. By 
1976, there were 1,233 community colleges enro I I i ng more than four million' 
. students, in the U.sJ^ The comprehensive community jun ior- col I ege has now 
become a viable and recognized member of .the post secondary educational commu- 
nity. There are several elements which characterize this institution, among 
which are the following: 

1. The comDrehensi veness of the conwiunity junior college is derived- 
fro^ the diversity of the students it enroll s.^^ 

2. j-^ is an oDen-door institution, whereby it enrolls students 
regardless of their previous academic achievements. 

3. The community junior college is a mu I t i -purpose institution 
whose primary offerings are: (a) academic instruction, both 
transfer and terminal, (b ) remed i a I /deve I oomenta I programming 
in the bas'ic skills, and (c) communltv service activities. 

4. It is a low-cost institution, therebv facilitating access to 
bost secondary education for many students who could not other- 
wise afford the cost of further educational pursuits. 

5. The two-year col I ege is an, institution In and of the coTrrunity, 
whose implied prerequisite is a knowledge of the geographical 
area which it serves and the development of programs related to 
the educational needs contained therein, ^"^ 

Thus, from its rather rudimentarv beg i nn i ngs, t he comp-rehens i ve 
community junior college has evolved into a postsecondary educa+iona I insti- 
tution which is somewhat different from t'h'e traditional higher education, 
institution. It is also an institution which is unique to /American high-.- 
education: ir> fact, 'Mt may be said that the community college represents the 
fulfillment of the Arre^-ican promise to its ci + i2ens for unive-sal educat ion . ^ ^ 
f-t)reover, the commjnitv junior college is.unic^uely qualified to assPst those 
who are now rea I i z i ng- 1 ha'^ their past education cannot sustain them in an era 
of dramatic technological advances. 
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THE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE IN COLORADO** 

The'junlor college movement In -Colorado he^sn In 1925 with the openlnc 
of Trinidad State Jun ior .College and Grand J unct I on- un ior Co I I ege. The 
creation of these institutions was'- f o I I owed shortly thereafter (1927) by the 
achievement o* junior college status on the' Dart of the ^^rf Lewis School o^ 
the Cot-orado Agricultural College (Durango) which had been offering classes 
at the secondary level since 191,1. 

In 1953 San Isabel Junior College, a private two-yesr institution, 
began operations in Puebjo. This college became a public ins+itution 
(Sou-^hc-n Colorado Junior Ccllege) in, 1934 and was renamed 'Pueblo County 
Junior College'" three years later. Grand Junction J un i or Co I I ege was also, 
renamed in 193'' (Mesa College). Additionally, another private ins+itution 
(Lamar Junior Co I 1 ege ) opened its doors during that same year. 

The year 1941 witnessed the creation of two new junior colleges in 
Colorado, LaJunta Jun I or Col 1 ege and Northeastern Junior College (Sterling). 
Later in that decade (19'47), Lamar Junior College converted to public status. 

During the 1950's, only one new two-year college was created, that 
being Rangely College in 1959; however, the college did not beg i n ope ra t i ons 
until 1962. LaJunta Junior College was renamed Otero Junior College in 1956. 

Thus, ai the advent of the 1960's, eight two-year colleges had been, 
created in Colorado, seven of which had begun operations. .These inst i tut ion^^ 
were located around the perimeter of the State; with Pueblo County Junix)r 
College being the only such institution within the Pueblo-Fort Collins 



.v,v Summarized from Michael McGiffert's The Hi-^her Learning in Colorado, 
An Historical Study, l860-19'+0 (Denver: Sage Books, 196^ passim, and the 
Colorado Commission on Higher Education's "A Plan and a Process for Postsec- 
onda.-y Education in Colorado, 1978-79 Through 1982-83,- Access and duality, 
pages 1 I I -28 through I I 1-37 • 



corridor. Additionally, the-col leges we^e similar in nature, as emphasized 
by the us^ of the term ^'junior" as opposed to •'eommun i ty" college, in that 
their focus was directed towards transfer and terminal academic- prograins. 
This fact reflected the desire of the c i t i zenry . i n outlying areas of the 
State for- access to traditional higher education profjranwni ng, as such educa- 
tional opportunities were not otherwise readily available. Also implied by 
the names of the colleges was a. service role which extended beyond the 
boundaries of the particu-lar cofrmun'ties in which thev were housed. This 
latter point was further amplified by "^he changes in name at Grand Junction 
(Mesc), Pueblo (Pueblo County) and LaJunt?3 (Otero). 

The decade the 1960s and the early 1970's brought dramatic enrol I - 
men+ increases in postseccndary education, as the State and the-rtation 
attempted to extend educational opportunity throurjt a variety of means, such 
as student financial aid programming. These efforts, coup! ed with rapid 
technological change and the concomitant need for technical skills training," 
retraining and upgrading, also gave impetus to the most significant period 
of develoDment of the two-yeef" college in Colorado, especially in the urban 
areas. ' - ' - 

As mentioned above, Rangely College began operati^on^ in 1962, albeit - 
as a branch of Mesa College. Also in that year. Fort Lewis was authorized by 
the Colorado General Assembly to become a liberal arts college. - !n' 1963 Pueb! 
Countv Junior College achieved baccalaureate status. (Southern Colorado State 
College)., although it continued program offerings at the two-year level, and 
Metropolitan State (Denver) was created as a two-year college. During the 
following year, Rangely College becarp>e an autonomous two-vear institution. 

The 1963-196£ period resulted' in the most striking change in the na+ure 
of the C6lora6o community junior co I I ege-rnovement during this era. Arapahoe 



Junior College (Littleton) and Colorado Mountain College (Glenwood Springs, 

Leadville) were created In 1965 and began operations In I966 and I967 res- 

pe.ctjvely. Also in 1967: 

• The Colorado General- Assembly created a State system of communi ty - 

junior college, the State Board for Community CoHeges and . 
Occupational Education as the governing board of the system and 
tvyo-year colleges in Denver (Community College of Denver) and 
Colorado Springs (El Paso ConrMTiunity College; 

2. Colleges were created in Fort Morgan (Morgan County Community 
College) and Greeley (Aims Community College), the latter' of 
which beg^n operations in that same year; and 

3. Baccalaureatie status was achieved by Metropol i tan State' Col lege . 
In 1968, Lamar Junior College was renamed Lamar Community College and, 

together with Otero and Tr i n i dad, en tered the State sys tem\"Ayapahoe Junior 
College followed these institutions into the State system in 1970 and changed 
its name at that time to, Arapahoe Community Col lege^ Morgan also began' 
operations in that year and later became a member of the State system (1973). 
Morgan also was renamed upon entry to Morgan Community College. 

The year 197^ witnessed a change to baccalaureate status at Mesa 
Col lege,, al though two-year programming coht i nues , and the renaming of Rangely 

Colorado Northwestern Community College. In 1978 the Colorado General 
Assembly designated El Paso as Pikes Peak Community College and created a 
technical community college in Pueblo to be comprised of the two-year compo- 
nent at SCSC (which had become the "University of Southern Colorado" in 1975). 
The history of the community junior college movement in Colorado also was 
capstoned in 1978 with the development of a master plan for Colorado's post- 
secondary educational system. This plan endorsed the role and mission of the 
comprehensive community junior college and/ the State's system of such insti- 
tutions (see Section III), articulated the importance of the sector as the 
'!foundat ion" of the State's ppstsecondary education-efforts and, through the 
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delineation of Institutional service areas, emphasizGd the two-year sector as 
the. primary insurer *of citizen access to postsecondary educational prograrmni ng, 
A map noting the locations of the State's cbmmun I ty Junior colleges is presented 
In Exhibit K ■ ■ ■. ;. " 
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EXHIBIT i .. 
MAP OF COMNUNJTY 0UN(O« COLLEGE LOCATIONS 



STATE SYSTEM COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGES: 



Arapshoe Corrmunlty College 
Community Col lege of Denver 
' Aurar ia Cacnpus 
: ' North Campus ' 
Red Rocks Campus 
Lamar Community College 

Morgan Community College 
Otero Junior" Cdl lege 
Pikes Peak Community College 
Trinidod State Junior College Trinidad 



Littleton 

Denver . 
We stmi nster 
Golden" " 
Lamar 

Fort Morgan 
La Junta 

Colorado Springs 



Joseph K. Bai ley, Pres. 
Robert .E. Laht i , Pres. 



Bi II ie ;L. 

' ■ Pres= 
Robert F. 

Wi II iam L 
bona Id W. 
Thomas W. 



Henderson, 

Datteri, Pres. 
. fvtcDivitt, Pres 

Inn is, Pres. 
Sul I ivan. Pres. 



LOC A L J)J_STRJ CT_.CQ^WUNJ Jy- -J^^ COL LEGES 



Aims Communi'.'^y College 
Colorado Mountain College 

East Campus 
, West Campus 
Colorado Northwestern 

Community Cb liege 
rVortheastern Junior Col lege 



Gree I ey 

Laadv i I I e 

G I enwood Spr i ngs 

Range 1 y 
Sterl I ng 



Richard A. Laughlin, Pres 
F. Dean Li I I ie. Pres. 



James H. Bos, Pres. 
Ervin $• French, ' Pres. 
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SECTION III 
ROLE AND MISSION, GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 
OF THE STATE SYSTEM . 

A. Rp^ e and Hi ss io;'^ 

Presented below is. the role and mission statement of the Colorado 
community junior college educational delivery system as defined in the State's 
postsecondary education master plan* Institutional role and mi ss ion state- 
-men ts— a re— prresen ted— i n— the-c-o l-l-eg^ s — ze ro--ba se— bud ge t— rev^i-ew-_rep6x^t s • 

Source: Colorado Commision on Higher Education^ '04 Flan and a Process for 

• Postsecondary Education in Colorado^ 2978-79 Through .1982-'8^^ Access 
and Quality". 

The Community College and Occupational Education Act of 19^7 provides 

in Section 23-60-103, C.R.S. 1973, that ''postsecondary'' relates to: - ' 

... i nst ruct ion ' of students over the age of sixteen years who 
are not enrolled in a regular program of kindergarten through 
grade twelve in a public, independent, or parochial school. 

The comprehensive community colleges are community oriented, and they 

provide opportunities appropriate to the needs of all persons. The definition 

of the State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational Education (SBCCOE) 

of an "open-door" institution 'is that any youth or adult may enter one of the 

institutions and be pro^j^ed with educational opportunity that lies within 

his/her range of interest ancJ ability. An open-^door philosophy maintains the 

opportunity for students to qualify for admi ss ion * regardl ess of past, academi c 

performance, as long as it can be demonstrated that the student can profit 

from such instruction. This guarantees the "right to try" regardless of age 

or past achievement patterns. At the same -time, the open-door concept does 

not imply the cont inucft ion of a student at the sacrifice of qual i ty .or 

standards of the educational programs . 



A campus for. a comprehensive community college Is defined as ex+emding 
beyond the boundaries containing the physica'l plant ?>nd encompasses the afatlre 
servi.ce area ot the Institution. It is -recommended that resources be provided 
at a level which will encourage delivery of . educat lona 1 services at locations 
throughout the service area, * , ' * ' 

Ordinarily the community and junior colleges offer comprehensive pro- 
grams. Including occupat--i-ona I education to prepare Individuals for Jobs, gen- 
eral and pre-prof ess lona I educaf-ion comparable to the first two years of the 
college or unrverslty, and a broad range of prpgrams of personal and voca- 
tional education for adults, T^e i nst i^tut ions spec I f ica ffy are dedTcartfed'to"""" 
the following goals: 

1, To provide opportunity to those wishing to "round out'^ their 
general education^ 

2, Tq allow for evploratipn In areas of special interest; 

3, To provide preparation for;- occupations; and 

4, Tc increase thfe level^of cul:-tural Interest in the local comm'jn I ty. 
The Colorado Commission on Higher Education (CCHE) believes that the 

two-year Institutions must continually assess the needs of their service areas, 
and CCME " recommends reporting on the results of regular studies in this regard, 

CCHE also believes that the two-year community college s'ector> as one 
of I.ts functions, mu-st provide a foundation for the orogrRSSive develoDoient of 
a total postsecondary educational system" that wil'l make it possible for Colo- 
rado to achieve both qua! ity ' In terms of excellence of programs In all of 
higher education, and quant I tv in terms of the needs of our people for a wide 
range of educational opportunities. 

Consistent with the role statemerit outlined above, it Is recommen.dpd 
■^ha*" the comprehensive community and junior colleges have pr imary respons I- 
bilitv for offering two-year degree prorjrams In Colorado, and that the SBCCOE 




'take a leadership role in arranging for sharing of resources with the other ^ 
sectors to assure that the role of the comnunlty and Junior college is being 
fulf i I led in al I areas of the State, Col leges designated as area vocational 
schoo-ls as well as those in close proxirnity to area vocational schools have 
a special coordinating responsl-bi I I ty, , ■• 

It Is also reconmended that the comprehensive community and junior 
colleges assume, as a part of their role, the provision of necessary remedial 

c 

and preparatory work as a service to all" sectors of higher education. This 
impl les close cooperation with Institutions In other c I ass I Icat Ions as we! I 
as with the area vocational schools'. The role- of the community and junior 
college sector Is also assumed~To^~lTi"c-|~ude--pJ_ajinj ng and cooperation with the 

Department Educat Ion "to assist in the provision of General EducatTon 

Development (GED) programs, . ^/ 

B> Goals and Objectives 

Institutional goals and objectives, as articulated In the col leges- 
zero-base budget review reports, complement those of the State system as, a 
whole, albeit sonewhat more specific in na+ure. The goals and objectives 
o-^ the State system^,- which are der^Wed from the sector.- role and -nnl ss Ion 
statement, are noted below. 

Goal s : 

1. Student Access:' 

a. To develop a delivery system of postsecondary educational 
services which is accessible geographically to all Colorav*o 
res i dents ; 

b. To Remove economic barriers to the acquisition of education 
■beyond the high school; and 

c. To insure the provision of educational services to a Colorado 
popu 1 a t i on he re to Fore unse rved by pos t secondary educa t i on . 
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2; Quality of Instruction: ' . ■ \ ■■ 

i • * " 

'a. To promote^the fulf i 1 lment,of each ci tizen's. potential 

through academic, career- and developmental education; and 
.b. To continually monitor student outcomes. 

3. Response to Community Needs: 

a. To f ac i 1 i tate the improvement and development of community 
junior college service areas; and 

b. To continually assess and address the educational needs of 
the citizens in each college's service area. 

4. Accoun tab i 1 i ty ^ . |^ 

a. To pl'an, develop, coordinate an'd implement Statue policy; and ; 

b. To i nsure accountabi 1 ity 'for the utilization of State resources 
in the provision of community junior college services through 
thje development of an accountability system., ' ~ 

f , ■ , .. , ■ • 

Objectives, 1978-79 to 1982-83 : The. object ives of the State system, 

wFTTch are des igned^ to faci 1 i tate ach i evemeri't. of these goals, include: 

^ >- 

1. Implementation'^pf -the small college budgeting t^alT^once' s ' ^ 
recommendations. 'f""/ \V 

2. Iftiplementat ion of H.B.^l022 passecTd^ing the 1978 session of the 
. Colorado General Assembly. ' ' 

3. ' Development of, equipment replacement: schedules. 

^. 100^ funding of the resident i nst ruct ion s tudent/profess i onal staf-f-^ 
formula budgeting guidelines. > " * . 

^. 

5. Implementation of steps to i nsure ^cbmpl i ance with Sect(pn 50^ 
requirements. .* >. . 

6. Implementation of the lA! accounting system. 



7., Development of comprehensive, uniform "s'tudLeht fpl low-up ^r-ogram. 
8. .. Implementation of. an accountabi 1 i-ty system. - \^ Y 

- ■ . ■■ ■ . ■ • [ 

■9. Review, analysis and, where des i rab>le; imp lementa t ion of the 'Blue 
Ribbon Community Col lege ;Study^CPmm] ss icn'^ recommendations. 

10. Jmpl.ementat ion of recently revised degree [program standards. 

11. Development and maintenance of community n'eeds^analysTs ideograms. 



12, Improvement of student transferability to bacca I adreate .institu- 
tions, ' • ^ 

1.3, Cost-effective implementation of "^^le postsecondary education 

master plan's role and mission statements for'the two-year sector 
and the institutions and the resoJ.u'ti©n of the -I'ssues :"oncern.ing ■ 
the- two-year sector elated in that plan, ' ^ 

Additionally, it should be noted that a Blue Ribbon Community College 

Study Commission was appointed by the" State Board near thys epd^of the 

1977-78 fiscal year. As one of Its charges, ^the Study Commission was asked 

^ " .■ ^? ' 

to conducted review of the role ^nd mission, goals and objectives o:f the 

, .15 " : ■ ' . -y 

state's system of community junior colleges, - After meet i ng - for six months. 



the S+udy Commission's recomnendat ions were; forwarded, to the State Board In 
the form of a final report at the December ,. 1978 meeting. The State Board 
will review and analyze the findings and recommendations derived from the 
study for purposes of determining Subsequent actl^on neecied. 



•SECTION' IV 
SYSTEMWIDE ORGAN I zXt I ON AND OPERATION 

A, Organ I zat Ion 

In this section, a brief review of the organization and operation of 
"the State syste/n of comnunity junior colleges is presented. The State Board 
for Community Col leges. and Occupational Education was created in 1967 a^ a 
body corporate by the 46th General Assenbly (CR.S. 1973, 23-60-104). 
Concurrent ly, the 1967 /\ct . . established a state' systen of community 
and ' techn ica I colleges undei^ the management and , jur i sd let ion of the State 
Board for Community Colleges and Occupationa! Education" (CR.S. 1973, 
2^-6C-2Cn. The Cpmrnunity Colleges and Occupational Education Act also 
provided for the appointment of , , a director of occupational education 
and a director of'community and technical colleges . . (CR.S. 1973 
23-60- 104 ) "whose responsibilities include the employment of . . such 
professlonat and clerical personnel as ere deemed necessary to carry out the ■ 
duties and^funct ions of their respective divisions." (CR.S. 1973, 23-60-105) 

The State Board is coTprlsed of nine merrbers, all of whom are 
appointed bv the Governor, with the advice and consent of the Senate^^ to 
six-year terms. The current membership is as follows; 

Angelo M. Daurlo, Chairman Arvada 

Mrs, Ellin R. Mrachek, Vice Chairman Aurora 

Marvin W, Buckels Denver 

Ernest P. Mills Lakewood 

Theodore J. Pol lac Vail 

C. Stan Selby Colorado Springs 

Dr. Gwendolyn Thomas Aurora 

Fred Valdez Pueblo 

Kirk Wagner Las Animas 



A requirement enacted during the 1978 session of the Colorado General Assembly 
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The staff directors of ttie State Board for Conmunity Colleges and 

Occupational Education are Dr. Terrence A. Tollefson, Community Colleges and 

yir. Lloyd Lawson (Acting), Occupational Education. For purposes of this 

document, attention shall be addressed toward the' commurt i ty junior colleges. 

< 

The. duties, responsibilities and programs of the Occupational Education Divi 
sion are stated in C.R.S. 1973, 23-60-301 to 305. 

The corrmunity junior colleges are comprised of State system and local 
district institutions. These colleges are aiike in that each institution is 
responsible for the delivery of community junior college services in both it 
local ccmn)unity and the surrounding geographical areas, thef^eby providing 
relative ease of access to post secondary education for the majority of Colo- 
rado residents. However, they dif'^er in the manner in which they are funded 
by the State and in their relationship to the State Board. 

State system . i nsti tut ions receive their education and general and 
capital construction spending a^thbrity directly from state appropriations 
contained in each fiscal year's Long (Appropriations) Bill. The governing 
board for these institutions is the State Board for Corrmunity Colleges and 
Occupation?.! Education, The responsibilities of the Beard, which are vested 
in the Division Conmunitv Colleges, regard-ing these institutions are as 
fol lows: 

"(a) To recommend ..to the commission on higher education and 
the general assembly the location and priorities for estab- 
lishment of nev; community and technical colleges; 

(b) To construct, lease, or otherwise provide facilities 
needed for the community and technical colleges as authorized 
by the general assembly; to Issue in the name of the board 
revenue bonds and other revenue obligations in the manner, 
for the purposes, and subject to the provisions provided by 
law for state educational institutions under article 5 of 
this title or for junior college districts; and to refund in 
the -name of the board revenue bonds and other revenue obli- 
gations transferred to the board or incurred by the board as 
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provided in this article, such refunding to be undertaken 
pursuant to article 54 of title 11, C.R.S. 1973; 

(c) To fix the tuition and fees to be charged in the - 
corr^munity and technical colleges. The board shall fix tui- 
tion in accordance- with the level of approRr iat ions set by 
the general assembly for such ins^uti'ons; 

(d) To approve the appo i ntment/ot the chief adt, I ni strati ve 
officer of each communitN^nd technical college; 

(o) to recommend and revi ew proposa I s for the establish-, 
ment of curriculums and for.jnajbr changes in curriculum, 
subject only to' the rev i ewy/unct ion of the corr.mission on 
higher education re lat i^rjgr4o formal academic programs; 

'f) To define the requirements of appropriate degrees 
and certificates and to author ixe the award thereof in 
-bo rommu-ity and technical col I eges subject only to the 
review function of the commission on higher education 
relating to formal academic programs; 

(g) To develop a plan with the governing boards of baccalaureate 
degree granting universities and colleges of the state which 
will assure maximum freedom of transfer of students between 
local junior colleges and community and technical colleges 
under the direct control of the board-and such universities 
and CO 1 1 eges ; 

(h) To receive, review and transmit with recommendations to the 
commission on higher education and the general assembly both 

• (Iterating and capital budget requests of the community and 
tet+rrfical colleges; 

(i) to plan, in cooperation w'.th other state agencies, the 
allocation of federal funds fo- instructional oroarams and 
student services, including funds for vocational and tech- 
nical education and retraining: and 

fi) To deterrrine policies pe-taining to the co^nunity and 
-ec^nical colleges, subject only to the functions and powers 
assigned by law to the commission on higher education 
relating to ^ormal academic programs." 

C.R.S. 1973. 25-60-202 



Additionally, each State system college has a local college council 
comprised of residents from the geographical ^rea surrounding the particul 
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institution, which serves as'an interface between the State Board, the 

college gnd the community. The duties of these councils are: 

"(a) To review the qual i.f i cat ions of individuals seeking 
an appointment as ch ief admin i strat i ve officer of thie 
college and to emply, subject to the prior approval of- 
the board, the chief administrative officer;. 

(b) To recommend the annual budget to the board, through 
the ch ief adml n i s t rat i ve' of f I cer ; 

(c) To recommend, to the chief administrative officer ' 
and through him to the. board, proposals regarding occupa- 
tional and other curriculums, student services, and public 
service activittes and to adopt any such proposals approved 
by the board; 

(d) To confirm appointments to the professional staff .as 
recommended by the chief admi nstrat i ve officer; 

(e) To review campus development plans and programs for 

] ndtvi dual bui 1 dings for recommendation to the board through 
. the chief administrative officer; 

(f) To adv ise in such other areas of management as are deemed 
advisable to the board and, generally, to be a liaison 
between the college and the region it serves. 

C.R.S. 1973, 23-60-206 

The local district community junior colleges, on the other hand, 

receive their funding via entitlement grants for Colorado residents students 

These colleges are governed by ''college committees", which are comprised of 

members elected, according to statute, by the people in the local districts. 

The duties of the State Board, which are lodged within the Division of 

Community Colleges, with respect to these institutions are as follows: 

1. Collection of the data necessary to make budget requests 
for Direct Grants to Junior College Districts (C.R.S. 1973, 
23-71-301, as amended); 

•2. Receive and audit PTE entitlement reports from the- district 

colleges and make grants as directed by C.R.S. 1973, 23-71-3102, 
as amended ; 

3- Refine policy and procedures, as necessary, for the admin- 
istration of the Grants to Junior College Districts as pro- 
vided in C.R.S. 1973, 23-71-301, as amended; 
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4. "(a) Exercise all powers and perform all duties how vested 
■ . in the state board of education or in the commission of 

education with respect to 'local junior colleges; 

(b) Review and make' recommendations'^concerning requests 
by any local junior col lege for appropriations for capital 
construction before such requests are submitted to the 

. commission on higher education and the general assembly; and' 

(c) Provide such jun ior col I eg'es with such technical 
assistance as they may request," 

CR.S.. 1975, 23-60-203 

B. Operation 

One can view the State system and local district community junior 
colleges as comprising subsystems of the Colorado two-year pos tsecondary 
educational sector. These groupings of institutions are alike in role and 
mission, services offered, diversity of clientele, service area orientation 
and the like. They differ, .as noted ear I ier ^if^i n terms of funding methods 
and governance ?nd, as a result, in their relationships to the State. The 
rerrainder of this discussion shall be focused on the State system col leoes, 
although some of the following comments apply to both groups. 

. Tying the system together (see Exhibit 2) is the State Board's Division 
of Comrnuni'-y Colleges with a currently authorized staf f i ng .1 eve I of 6.0 PTE, 
4.0 of which are exempt/ and a budget which comprises 0.46^ of the total 
appropriated operating exoenditures of the State system two-year colleges. 
The duties and responsibilities of the Division staff, which are listed below, 
fall within two broad categories: (l) Those involving the administration of 
the State system, wherein the Division functions as staff to the State Board 
in the exercise of its statutory responsibilities; and (2) The provision of 
services to the colleges, e.g., serving as an interface between the colleges 
and various State agcificies, assisting in the performance of a variety of. 
activities which are beyond the staffing capabilities of some or all of the 

o 
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institutions (internal auditing^ research, etc.) and the like. In fulfilling 
its role, the staff meets frequently with college officials, both in Denver 
and at th^ campuses, and engages in- frequent telephone conversations. Also, 
the Division and institutional staff have organized several groups for pur- 
poses of addressing management issues, e.g., State System Account i ng Committee, 
Budget Advisory Group and so forth. 

The activities in which the Division staff engages include: 

1. Budgeting: operating and capital construction budget request 
development and budgetary control; 

2. Accounting: policies and procedures, audit recommendation 
implementation; 

3. Program, physical and master planning; 

k. Program and curriculum development and evaluation; 

5. Contracts: leases, personnel, construction, bonds and others 
as requi red; 

6. Interpretation and implementation of State policy;-^ 

7. * Management Information Systems: planning, research, account- 

ability; 

8. Automated data processing; 

9. Federal programs; 

10. Due Process policies and procedures; 

1,1. Enrollment reporting and analysis; 

12. Development and implementation of State Board policies and 
procedures ; 

13. Administration of the PTE entitlement grants program; 

\k. Systemwide fringe benefits: insurance, tax sheltered annuities 
and related benefit's; 

, 15. Provision of information requested by- various agencies; and 

16. Capital construction projects. \ 
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EXHIBIT 2 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COMNUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTOR 



State Board for Commiinify Colle3es 
and Occupational Education 



Administration of Statute/Service 



Entitlement Grants 
Program 



College Coranittees 



Aims Community College 



Colorado Mountain College 



Colorado Morthwestern 
Community College 



Northeastern Junior 
College . 











Division of 
Community 
Col leges' 




Occupational 
Education ■ 
Division 









Governance/ Coord i nat i on/Servi-ce 



State System 



Local College Councils 



Arapahoe Community College 



Community College of Denver 



Lamar Community -College 



Morgan Community College 



Otero Junior College 



r 



Pil<es Peak Community College 



Trinidad State Jynior College 



NOTE: • These ax^tivities are of an ongoing nature; additionally^ special 
issues in these and others areas arise each year ctnd absorb significant staff 
time. It should also be noted that a 40% staff reduction in FY 1976-77 has 
severely curtailed 'the Division staff ^s capabilities^ as one c^n readily " , 
obser*ve by comparing the current staffing level with the above responsibilities. 

Additionally, the. State systern comnnunity junior colleges and the 
Division of Community Colleges staff ma inta i n -ongo i ng relationships witfj a 
variety of f edcra I , State and local agencies. Further, it has often been 
state in recent years that Colorations post secondary educational system is in 
chaos or out-o^-control , especially as regards spending. However, a review of 
only the State executive and legislative groups with which the two-year 
colleges become involved would seem to counter this assurnption. All of these 
,..groups effectively monitor^ albeit in varying degrees and detail, the activi- 
ties of the col leges. Such'activities requ i re a s ign i f icant expend i ture of ' 
time and resources on the part o*^ the colleges and result in quasi-governance 
impacts on the institutions. Moreover, duplication often exists in this regard. 
^ ^ Based upon this review, it quickly becomes obvious that a governing 

board merely represents the mos"?" visible element of the governance mechanism 
■ established by the State^over its postsecondary educational institutions. 
Of deepest concern, here, is the fact that theVules and regulations of 
external agencies often affect the kinds ancf modes of i nstruct iona I |<of f er i ngs, 
even though the intent was actual ly directed towards administrative proce- 
dures. 

Based upon a cursory reviev/, it was noted that the following State 

agencies become involved: 

1. Colorado Commission on Higher Education and staff : Program review 
and appro va 1 . budge t re vi ew ; f i nanc i a 1 aid admi n i s t ra t ion ; out- 
reach program adnjinlstration ; master planning; accounting standards; 
coordination and oversight; etc. / s 



2. Governing Board and staff : Administration of institutional operations 

3. Joint Budget -Commi ttee and staff : Budget revi ew; appropr i at ion of 
operating ,ancPcapi tal construction budgets; ^footnotes; headnotes; 
line items; budget execution; special projepts, e.g., zero-base 
budget reviews; and supplemental information requests.. 

^. L egislative Audit Committee, .State Auditor : Fiscal year audits; 
.^student FTE audits; and^'other audits. 

5# House and Senate Educat ion -Commi ttees : Oversight; policy; and 
legislation. 

6. Leg i s lat i ve Counci 1 : Research studies on a variety of topics. 

7. State Approving Agency : Veterans and rel ated requi rements . 

8. State Board^ for Commun i ty Colleges and Occupational Education 
(Occupational Education Division ):. Occupational programs rev i ew 
and appr'oval ; student fol low-up report ing; regulation; etc. 

9. Attorney General's Office :) Legal assistance and representation; 
opi n ions . . - ' ^ 

10. Division of Accounts and Control ; Fiscal rules; accounting policies 
and procedures; budget execution; and central data collection and 
process ing* * . 

11. Division of Automated Data* Processi ng : Budget review; planning; 
, coordination; and administration. 

12. Division of Communications : Mode of communications networking. 

13- ' Division of Purchasing : Procedures; administration. 

1^. Department of Education : Recert i f i ca t ion ; local school district 
interr^lationsh ips. 

15. Auraria Board : Administration; coordination. 

16. Division of Local Government - Property Taxation : District college 
budgets . ' 

17. Department of Personnel: Staffing; staff qualifications and compensa- 
tion; procedures; hear ings, etc. 

18. Of f ice of State Planning and Budgeting : Operating budgets; and 
buCget execut ion; capi tal construction; indirect cost recoveries; and 
special projects. 

19. Various boards within the Department of Regulatory Agencies : Enroll- 
ment reporting; program requirements. 
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20/ Department of Treasury : Financial affairs. 

^21. Department of Labor and Employment : Employment and program needs. 

22. Statutes : H. B.' 123^ (Due Process): etc. 

23. Baccalaureate Institutions: Articulation. 



\ 
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SECTION V 



SYSTEMWIDE ACCOMPLISHMENTS - ^• 

Presentev' below I s a 'l i st ing of some of the State's system of comrnunity 
junior colleges recent accomplishments. Specific institutjonal achievements • ' 
are iderti f ied -in the colleges' zero-base budget reviews and budget request 
documents. . 

FY 197^-75 Through FY 1977-78 

1. Development of an internal auditing manualand several internal 
audit programs; . / . ' 

2. Development of an accounting manual 'and a uniform chart of 
accounts ; • 

3- Completion of an information systems study and the development 
of recommendations related thereto; 

k. Provision of community junior college services to. 20,988.3 FTE 

and an average student head.count per term of 29,635 in FY 1977-78, 
or an increase in service levels of 55.6% and 56.8% respectively 
during the past fi-ve >^ars; 

5. Co$t-benefit study of several 'account ing systems and the selection 
pf a system for . implementation in State system community junior 
colleges; initiation of accounting system implementatidn at 

Arapahoe Community College and the Community College of Denver; 

6. Refinement of the State Board's FTE Guidelines; 

7' Leadership role in the development of higher education FTE 

guidelines and participation in a variety of formula budgeting 
efforts; ^ 

8. ..Serving ao principal representative in capital construction pro- 

jects total 1 ing approximately $33 million (FY 1976-77) and con- 
tinued service as principal representative in ongoing capital 
construction projects totalling approximately $10 million and new 
projects of about $2 million (FY 1977~78); ' - 

9. The study of collective bargaining issues and approaches; 

10. Provision of assistance to local di strict col leges^ for the 
development of budget request documents pursuant to statutory 
requ i rements ; 

11. Improvement in fiscal year audits; 



12. jUpdatingof the^ State. Board ' s policy manual; 

13. • Ana lj"^si s and reso'l ut ion of the- d i f f erences between the higher edu-.'^ 

cation (CCHE^) and State Board '"^ FTE* gu ide I i n'es; . • V. 

"14,. Enhancement of the communi^*y junior college enrollment reporting 
* system; J 

■ ( ^ 

^. 15. Part ic i pat ion ■ i n the development of a State plan for postsecondary 
education; ( . 

16. Development of an administrative due process policy; 

. 17. Th^^^stabl ishmenf of a ^'Bl ue/Ribbon Commission" to study comrnunity 
col leges 'in Colorado after the first decade of operation; the final 
re'port is, now printed; and • ' ' 

Planned: 1978-79 • . ' 

■> ' 

1. '- The assessment of programs,, policies "and operations after rec"e,|pt 

of the Blue Ribbon CofumigLS ion's report; - v, 

2. Continued implementation of- -Phe lAl accounting system; 

' - • 5. Inipiementa+ion of those sections of the State plan for postsec- 
ondary educa+lon which are apparently applicable to' community 
col leges; 

, ... . • . 

4. Participation in the development of the small college budgeting ^ ^ 
proposals and in the administration, library, physical plant and 
student serv i ces f6rmula budgeting efforts; 

5. Fur*ther refinement of the State Board's PTE guidelines; 

6. Completion of the FY 1978-79 zero-base budgeting projects (capital 
outlay and community junior colTege appropriated operat.ing budgets); 

1 . Improvement of en rol Iment report i ng practices and the el imination of 
unnecessary duplication in this regard; ? 

8. Enhancement of student follow-up processes; 

9. Assistance to the State Board of Agriculture in separating "Pueblo 
Voc^at ional /Techrfical Comnfiun i ty Col 1 ege" from the University of 
Southern Co 1 orado , as prov i ded for in S.B. Sl passed by the 1973 
session of the Col orado Genera 1 Assemb 1 y ; and 

10. Development and application of associate degree designations and 

standards for adoption as State Board policfes. 

'i ' ^ ' ■ 

'• , 
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SECTION VI 
BUDGETING 
AND THE 

ZERO-BASE BUDGET REVIEW PROCESS 



/ 



Budgeting has assumed a new importance in today's world of shrinking 
resources. • Anshen has stated that: • . 



"It is the essence of decision-making, therefore, to choose 
* " among alternative ends and "to ration scarce means-to their 

accomplishment. At this level of description, no signifi- 
cant d i sti net ion exi sts between profit and nonprofit 
organizations, or between private and public organizations. 
All require the ordering of^goal^s, the analysis of their 
relative contributions to t;^he great aims of the total under- 
taking, the development of plans, the measurement of alterna- 
tive resource inputs and their relation to the progress toward 
objectives, rational choice of feasible ends, allocation of 
means, monitoring of progress, and appraisal of resillts. The 
budget process, is the activi ty through which this work is done. 
The budget is the instrument^^'^rough which the process is 
made operational."^- I _ 

Based upon this definition and a review of the literature, several key 
elements inherent in budgeting havkbeen ident if ied.* ' They are: 



"1. 

2. 



'5. 



The budget' must be a ph^n. ^ 
The picfn must be e:i(pressed , inj terms of both revenues ' 



and e>^pend itures. 



The time period to which the-Abu^get refers, . genera I I y 

one fiscal year, 'must be spec^^fied. ^ J 

The objectives contained In fhi plan must relate to the 
prevayling goals of the total organ i-zat ion. 

The budgetary plan should evolve from the cons iderat iof^ of 
alternative courses of get ion. 

The budget must be administered and controlled throughout 
the budget period to determine any variations from the 
stated plan of operation. 



7. The results of the budget should be monitored and evalu- 
ated in relaWpn to its obj)ectives, both during and at the 
end of the budget period. 



For budgeting to prove effeciive in an organization, each of these 
elements must be Included. Over the years, a variety of approaches have been 
designed to assi S"^ organ' -at ions in this regard. They are 

1. Traditional or line item budgeting; 

2. Performance budgeting, the most notable variation of which is 
formula budgeting; 

3.. Program budgeting; and 

4. Zero-base budgeting. 

A brief review of the history of these approaches is instructive. 

"Prior. to the turn of the century, there was little concern expressed 
about the need for budgeting of governmental resources due to the lack of 
serious financial pressures."-^ However, an:, increasing concern on the part of 
the public about governmental expenditures and activities led to the enactment 
of the Budget and Accounting Act by the Federal government (1921), Line Item 
budoetinc was then developed in response to this legislation. 

Briefly, line item budgeting focused primarily on expenditure control. 
The line item budget displays the functional components of an organ i za"^ ion and 
the objects of e'kpenditure in each (e.g. personal services, travel and the 
like). Additionally, incremental analysis is general Iv employed in budget 
reviews. Tne primary advantages of this budoetary approach are the provisions 
of accountability and the furnishing of useful Information for personnel 
rnanagenent. However, this approach also has several significant I imitations, 
i nc I ud i ng : 

1. A focus on what the oroan izat i*on huvs rather than what It does, 
and the concomitant failure to ncre that expenditures are incurred 

• for the benefits to be derived therefrom; 

2. The assumption inherent in incremental analysis that the budget 
base is the starting point; 

5. An increase In\^nterde:)artnenta I competition; 

4. The difficulty of relating expenditures to objectives and outputs: 



5. The lack orpcovisions for evaluating alternative courses of action; 
and 

, 6. A substant ial .degree of inflexibility in budget execution, especially 

in addressing needs of an emergency nature. 

In balance, line item budgeting suffered from its almost singular 
emphasis on control to the exclusion of the other key elements mentioned 
earlier .in this section, although it did represent a dramatic step forward in 
governmental budgetary practices. Shortly after World War I I, performance 
budgeting was recommended by the Hoover Commission as a replacement for the 
line item approach. This methodology was primarily concerned with improving 
the efficiency of operation::;. 

Performance budgeting attempted to relate the things purchased by an 
organization and the activities perfornicd. h^jor elements include the'devel- 
opment of activity classifications, performance measures and standards and 
performance reports. Of primary irr. ort^nce for anabytical purposes are work- 
load data. However, despite the fact that performance budgeting represented 
a significant improvement in governmental budgeting theory, its deficiencies 
became obvious in practice; 

1. It was not generally favored by central budget staffs because of' 
a perceived loss of control . _ 

2. The adequacy of present service levels was not addressed. 

3- A great deal of statistical analyses were required, thereby 
necessitating a large computational capability. 

. Although suffering from the same general advantages a-^d weaknesses of 



performance budgeting, those associate 1 with formula budgeting, the most 




common and accepted variation of this approach, merit comment. They include: 
Advantages : 

"1. The provision of uniformity and ease of budget preparation and 
presenta t i on ; 



0 6 



2. The. provi sion of objective cost and productivity measures, 
thereby facilitating comparisons and the more equitable distri- 
bution of resources between organizations; 

3. The min inizat ion of i nterorgan i zat iona I rivalry and conflict 
between state officials and agencies/institutions; and 

4. ; The provision of more adequate levels of support for all groups, 

not necessarily the ones with- the most political clout/'^' 

D? sadvantaqes : 

1. The difficulty assoc iated^wj^h relating a formula budget to a 
long-range plan-; 

2. Problems, of linearity, especially as regards the lack of provisions 
for start-up costs;^ 

3. The presence of fiscal incentives which can encourage the seeking 
of forrnu la loopho I es; « j 

4. The fact that formulas can relate only tc/ quan*^I t iab I e outputs; 

and . . 

5. The possibility that even though equity is provided, all organi- 
zations or units thereof could be funded at equally insufficient 
levels- 

in sum^ formul a^*budget ing appears most appropriate for those areas In which 
workloads are readily quantifiable and objectives commonly acknowledged. 

Program budgeting succeeded the performance approach and consisted of 
■these phases: (1) planning; (2) programming; and (3) budgeting. The emphasis 
on planning distinguishes program budgeti-ng from other approaches and represents 
a response to one of the most serious concerns ..regard i ng the performance 
approach. A major contribution of program budgeting is the classification 
structure which attempts to link those activities with common object i ves . The 
method of analysis comprises cost-benefit techniques and the evaluation of 
alternative courses of action. This involves "an attempt to maximize the 
present value of all benefits less fhat of all costs, if both can be expressed 
in identical units, of It this cannot be accomplished, to maximize the gain for 
a specified cost or the minimum of costs for achieving a specified gain."^ 
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Unfortunately, however, program budgeting has not achieved Its promise 
in higher education or in general government. Although there 'are a variety of 
advantages' (name I y greater familiarity with organ i zat iona I programs, an 
emphasis on . Iiong-range planning and improved analytical techniques), the dis- 
advantages are net easily overcome. They include: 

1. The need for advanced and costly data collection and processing 
capab i I it i es; 

•2. The difficulty of quantifying educational and governmental outcomes; 

3. The inability to include a I I factors in the analytical phases; and 

4. .The difficulty associated with developing a c I a ss i f Icat ion structure 

compr i sed of ^ota I I y independent programs. 

The most rec^ent budgetary innovation to emerge;- is the comprehensive or 
) ■' . . 

zero-base approva^'^. In reality, it is a variation of program budgeting, with 

the program approach assuming the macroeconom ic and zero-base budgeting the 

m icroecononic views. Zero-base budgeting consists of two 'basic processes: 

1. The development of dec i si on packages which invo-lves the analysis 
of organizational activities; and 

2. lt,e ranking of the decision packages in order of their importance, 
with the rankings generally utilizing cost-benefit analysis.^ 

It does not appear, however , that zero-base budgeting will fare any 

better than the pn' gram approach, because it suffers the same overr id ing' d i s- 

advantages. jrther, Peter Pyhrr, the architect of the zero-base concept, 

afnplifies thi s. content ion by stating that ''the genera I proble^^s experienced 

in imp I e^^ent ing program budgeting reflect some of. the sam fyoe of general 

problems encountered In install ina zero-base . budget i ng in Georgia, and seem to 

reflect the nature of ^the animal — government.*'- 

To sunmarize the foregoing historical review of governrpenta I budgeting, 

each approach seems to suffer from 'an ernphasis on one key element of budgeting 

at the expense of the others. Further, the increasing complexity associated 
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with each succeedinp innovation reflects a desire to develop *'the" total 
information system. As Pyhrr notes^ "The dream of the systems designer is 
to develop a computer system or network of systems to provide all levels of 
management with all information and analysis required for decision-making and 
effective raanagement of operat ions. ^ ^ But, although "the computer capa- 
bilities and technology exist today tor the design/ impi ementat ion , and inte- 
gration of r total information system, the cost of des i gn i ng, imp I ement i ng, 
maintaining, and operating such a system becomes rapidly prohibitive as we 
complicate the system in an attempt to provide the information that manage-i 
ment needs. it is contended, here, that's rrore appropriate view would 
consider budgeting as only one of several systems needed for management 
^purposes, -but a system which must interface with. the other systems if it is 
to be effectively utilized. Further, since a cost-effective budgeting system 
should contain all key elements, it would seem highly probably that such a 
system could be developed by selecting features of the methodologies 
discussed above. 

In Colorado pos tsecdnda ry education, budgeting has become a year-round 
activity with frequent overlaps between budgetary efforts directed toward two 
fiscal • years . The current system utilizes a comb i na t ion • of line-item and 
formula budget i ng techn iques . Additionally, in the recent past, some efforts 
a,t. program budgeting have been made, albeit unsuccessfully. The failure of 
such attempts reflects the problems associated w,f th the program approach and 
the fact that they were merely superimposed over, rather than replacing, the 
system presently in use. 

Most recently, zero-base budgeting has been implemented in Colorado. 
iHere again, hov/ever, this approach is in addition to the utilization of the 
pos t secondary education budget system. A variety of problems have resulted 



during the current fiscal year with the advent of zero-base budgeting tech- 
niques in the analysis of appropriated operating budgets in the State system 
community junior colleges. These include: 

1. It has proven difficult to define programs which are totally 
independent because of the many interrelationships involved. 
Further, as S te i ner ' notes , programs may be defined differently 
depending upon the level of decision-making involved, with 
decisions made at higher levels (i.e., the State level) requiring 
more comprehensive programs. 12 Unfortvunatel y, the level of. 
comprehensiveness required for State level analysis is not 
easily defined. Although, in general, the zero-base project 
seems to follow Steiner's concept , there da exist some ':;;oortant 

. exceptions. 

2. As .could be pre^dicted, quantify! ni^ benefits has proven extremeJy 
difficult and frustrating. • ; 

3- Insufficient time w'as provided for completion of the project. 
This situation resulted from the fonowinc circumstances; 



Relatively 1at;e notice as to the two-year sector's involve- 
ment in 8 zero-base budget, review (July 2^^ 197-^^ — a time 
when regular operating budget request development is in 
progress; 

A second zero-base budget project (capital cjcla/), which 
required substantial time and :;ffort on the prrt of college 
staff, also had cC be' cor^pleted during the same time frame; 

The. time frame overlapped that of fiscal year audits, regular 
operating budget processes, significant-, internal budgeting 
requirements associated with the advent of a new fisca! year 
and other nenagement requ i reorients of an ongoing or emergency 
nature; and 

d. Insufficient Mme for gatheri ng |Bv^<.^ata necessa^ry to adequately 



conduct a zero-base review 



^Because of the resultant extreme workload, staff morale became a 
problem, especially when attenttori had to be diverted from regular . 
and necessary management activities. 

Morale problems a!5o were created by the J Jeoti fi cation of .positions 
which would be reduced at .::he 50^ and 70% levels. This resulted 
from the -':iCogni tion by staff of the priori ty c^ssiyned their posi- 
tions vis a vis other positions within the institutions. 

5.. The relationship of the 50%, 70% and 100% activity levels remain 
ambiguous. F'urther, the usage of fixed points stxh as these do 
not provide the flexibility necessary to engage in a viable. zero-base 
budget rev iew. 
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Based upon our experience, zero-base budgeting seems to be a 
better tool for internal management purposes, if carefully and 
properly structured, than for external reporting. 

The cost/benefit relationship of the zero-base budget review i 
not readily understood vis a vis the myriad of other external 
reporting requirements. 
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NOTES 



^Melvin Anshen, The Budget as an Instrunent for Analysis, Planning, and 
Ma nagefnent (Santa Monica, California: Rand Corporation, April 1965), p. 1. 

^james L. Buysse, A 'Proposal for the Presentation of Colorado State 
Sys-fe/n Conntnunitv J un i or Co I I eqe Operating Budgets to Colorado State Govemrrent 
(Unpublished dissertation in partial f u I f i llrnent of the reauirements -^or the 
degree of Docotr of Philosophy In Education, University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Chanpai.gn, 1977), p. 54. 

^Ibld ., p. 70. 

^Charles. E. Nbss and Gerald H. Galther, 'Tormula Budgeting, Requiem or . 
Renaissance?" The Journal of Higher Education , XLVII, No. 5^(1976), p. 553. 

5 | bid /, p.' 554. . 

^ Ibid . , p. 550. . ^ . ■ ' 

"^J . D. McCullough, Cost Analysis for Planning — Progranr/Ding — 
Budgeting Cost-Benefit Studies (Santa Monica, California: Rand Corporation, 
f^ovenber, ,1966), p. 3. 

^Peter . Pyhrr, Zero-Base Budgeting: A Partial Management T ool for 
Eva I uat i ng.. Expenses. (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1973), p. 5. 

^ibid ., p.' 147. 

^ 0 1 b i d . , p. 171. 

' Ibid ., p. 176. 

- N 

''^George A. Steiner, ^'Problens in Implementing Program Budgeting,^* 
Program /\r)3\ys\h ancj the Federal Budget , ed. by David NovicK. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1967), p. 310. 
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